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ABSTP ACT 

A pro^ject of Internships, Certification, 
Equity-LEadership, and Support IProlect ICES* , whose purpose was to 
d evelo f i nter vent ion strategics to in creese womeix " s pa r tic i pat ion in 
educational administration, was field - tested in Ka:isas f roQt 1977 to 
1979- Under a grant frcm the Women's Educational Equity Act Prcgra[B 
(WEEAP) , this model selected, trained, and placed womer. with proven 
administrative ability, which resulted in the hiring cr 10 of the 1 3 
interns as ad mi ni5t raters after completion of the program. Ihis 
lepcrt discusses the need for individual and systemic change : how 
Proiect ICES was developed, iirpleiiiented, and disseminated; who was 
Involved: and some of the experiences of those who participated* The 
ICES program consists of four elements: (1) intern ships, providing 
on^the-^ob training as well as the opportunity to deifiOLstra t e 
a d mini strati VG c om pete nee : (2) certi fication, guar a n teeing that each 
participant would have the necessary credentials upon coaRpletion of 
the pr object: (3) equity-leadership, offering workshops concerned with 
pc tent ia 1 prcbleirs and con f lict resolution tact ics : ) zne support 
CO mpcnen t to deal with proble its a ssoc ia ted wit h tokenistrt an d to 
reduce feelings of isolation. The Biodel was implemented through three 
component organizations: a university, a state educaricn agency, and 
a state* wide administrator professional organization- (JK) 
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i>:troduction 

On October 1, L977, three organizations iiiplemenCed ICES, a Projecr. 
of 111 cernships , Cer cif icacion, Equicy-Leadershxp and Support co test a model 
Co increase the number of women holding educational administracion positions 
in the snace. The l^^omen^s Educational Equity Act Program (UEEAP) funded 
Project ICES for two years co field test the model and co disseminate ics 
results , 

The model included tv?o components: structure and program. The goal 
of the structure component was iio coordinate the efforts of various educa- 
tional organizations to reduce sex role socialization and sex role stereo- 
typing , 

The program componeat had chree purposes: 1) to enlarge the pool 
of cercified women seeking administrative positions; 2) to develop training 
programs and experiences which \*ould prepare participancs to become clearly 
competent administrators; and 3) to promote the employment of the partici-^ 
pant^ upon completion of their training. 

This reporc explains che need for Project ICES, how it was developed, 
impiemenced and disseminated, who was involved and some of the e^^periences 
of those who participated as interns in the program and as administrators 
working with the iriterns. 

The hope of those who worked on the project is that vhat we learned 
can become the basis for similar programs elsewhere to increase women's 
participation in educational administ rat ion . 



CHAPTER I 
OVERVIEW 
Background and Rac lonal^ 

^-^ile women comprise a majoricy of the teachers in .Anierican public 
schools, they occupy 3. small Ersction of che administrative positions 
in those schools. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (1977) 
reports that 65 percent of the teachers in .American public school systems 
are women. However, only 15 percent of the central office f?anagers and 
13 percent of the principals in public schools are women. An earlier 
Survey found that women held only .1 percent of all superintendencies 
CFischel and Pottker? 1974). Despite social change, the enactment of 
Title of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and an increase in the number 
of women preparing for administrative positions , women remain under rep resented 
in the population of public school administrators. Ev^.n documented efforts 
to hire women have failed to irDpacc significantly the percentage of women 
in line positions (Carlton, L978) . 

There is a clear need to de^^^elop model intervention strategies to 
increase women^s participation in educational administration. ICES i A 
?roj ec t of Internships , Certification, Equity ^Leadership and Support provides 
Such a model. The model links the major educational agencies in a state 
to select, train and place a group of -women with proven administrative 
ability. From 1977 to 1979 this strategy was field tested in the State 
of r^ansas under a grant from the Women's Educational Equity Act Program^ 

This report discusses the need for individual and sv^stemic change 
which the model addresses, describes the model and reports on its imple- 
mentation in one state. The field test showed the r^odel to be valid. 
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Individual and Systemic Change 

Reform scraCiSgies may focus either on changio!? individuals or on 
changing the social System in which they function. Recent interest in 
*Vomen^s issues^' has fostered an extensive body of literature exhorting 
individual women to learn new behavior patterns to gain success and ad- 
vancement in the corporate world. Women are told how to dre^s (Molloy, 
1977), how to "get yours'' (Pogrebin, 1975) and how to "play the game" 
(Harrigan, 1977) to win in a man's world. For example^ ^he best-selling 
The Managerial Woman (Hennig and Jardim, 1977) tells women first to know 
themselves and decide whether they truly want a career that entails competing 
in a male^dominated system. The woman who does should learn to manage 
"the interaction between vho she is and the environment in which she must 
work." (p, 139) This approach to change assumes that those women who 
wane to change their lives can, if only they have the :jill and intelligence 
to do so, 

Educational programs traditionally have attempted to change individuals. 
A professional's trainiRg tends to stress cognitive change but also includes 
activities directed at affective and/or behavioral change, However, other 
perspectives on social change consider strategies directed at the individual 
to be weak tools for reforming institutions. Arguing that individual 
behavior and organizational structure aie interrelated, they consider 
systemic change to be the more powerful approach to changing organizations 
Ce*g- Katz and Kahn, 1966, pp. 390-451). This theory suggests that those 
who would change women^s role in education should intervene by rnanipulating 
organizational variables . 

tCanter's (1977) theory of organi::ational behavior explains ',vOmen^s 
roles in corporations in terms of strucnural rather than personality 



variables. In a hierarchical organization, the structure of opportunity, 
the structure of po^^^er and the social composition of peer groups determine 
wonien^s aspirations for advancement and their perfooiance in administrative 
positions, ^^ere men or women see little chance for future mobility and 
growth, they exhibit behaviors stereotyped as "female, " These s tereotypic 
behaviors include limiting aspirations, seeking satisfaction outside of 
work» identifying with peer group norms rather than management's production 
goals and discouraging co-workers from seeking advancement • 

Individuals "-^ho are low in power (i.e., who cannot mobilize resources 
because of job characteristics and position in the informal organization) 
tend to exhibit behaviors scereotypically assigned to women in management 
positions such as attempting to retain control in directive and authoritarian 
'ways and restricting subordinates' growth and opportunities. The coercive 
rather than persuasive style of leadership frequently leads subordinates 
to dislike their powerless manager. 

Finally, individuals in ''token" posi.tions, i.e., represented in a 
very small proportion in a group, tend to be more visible and thus feel 
more pressure to conform and to become "socially invisible." They may 
find it difficult to gain "credibility," be isolated from informal networks, 
have few opportunities to be sponsored, be stereotyped and face considerable 
personal stress. 

These variables and their effects are inextricably tangled. Kanter 
explains that the relationships between structure and behavior are cyclical. 
"To some extent , low opportunity , power Icssnes s and tokenism constitute 
self-perpetuating, self-sealing systems, with links that can be broken 
only from outside." (p. 249) Thus attempts to change individuals vill 
not result in organizational change. Changes vhich address the variables 
of opportunity, power and tokenism are needed. 

i J 
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*'Syscemic change" ^ftea is conceived in terms or scrucdural changes 
ill organizations such as altering the authority relationships or ch^^ 
technology of production. Kanter recommends organizational reforms ranging 
from decentralisation to hiring members of minority categories in "batches" 
rather than singly and developing a women's network. The variables of 
organizational size and hierarchical structures also may be manipulated. 
However, Kanter recoinmends even broader social changes to improve work 
for men and women, 

Sy stemic Change in Education 

Systemic change is an appealing strategy for improving t^omen^s parti** 
cipation in educational administration. Kowever, it is difficult to identify 
the ^'system" to be changed. A staters educational system consists of 
many locally governed districts and state^levei agencies with some regulatory 
authority. They constitute a "loosely coupled system'^ (Weick, 1976) of 
autonomous, geographically dispersed units. Local school districts may 
be joined to a larger system by the participation of. individual members 
in professional associations, teacher unions, school board associations, 
citizens groups and advisory councils. A plan to intervene in a staters 
educational system must recognize the characteristics of that system. 
No central authority can impose change or manipulate organizational variables 
easily. Communication is difficult. A change in one part of the system 
may have little effect on other parts. Thus designing an intervention 
strategy co increase women's participation in educational administration 
in a state is difficult. 

One approach to systemic change in a loosely coupled system Is to 
treat the process not as change in a single organization but as the diffusion 
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of innovacioa across systems* Th8 specific "innovation" in this instance 
is defined as hiring women in line administrative positions- 
Research about the diffusion and adoption of innovations consistently 
sho^^^s that adoption of an innovation is a social process • Personal, tace- 
to-taca Contact in existing social systems determines adoption (Carlson^ 
1965). In hierarchical organizations such as school systems, external 
Contacts are made primarily by the highest level administrators (House, 
1974). Carlson (1965) found that adoption of new math in a Pennsylvania 
County was determined by the friendship group of superintendents • Earlier 
adopters were Chose of higher status. The farther a superintendent t^ras 
from the canter of the friendship group, che later the district adopted 
new math* If adoption of innovation is a social process ^ and if school 
superintendents are Che most likely members of the organization to have 
extensive contacts outside the district, the existing social systems and 
Communications channels among administrators are the logical necvorks 
to use to inform them about an innovation. 

However, the decisions of a few superintendents to attempt to hire 
women in administrative positions may not be sufficient to alter the 
proportions of women in school administration* Other decision makers 
are involved in training, certifying and supporting vomen who wish to enter 
administration* An effective change effort must Couch many points of 
the educational system* 

A change strategy must also address the processes discouraging large 
numbers of women from seeking administrative posicior.s. Some administrators 
Complain that women will not apply for positions in their districts or 
note that they cannot find "qualified" women to fill vacancies. If ad- 
ministrators Continue to believe that women are either unavailable or 
unqualified^ any effort to hire women vill fail. Presently^ the stereotype 



that, vomea noc even want to become administrators pisrsists and is 
occasionally supported by research evidence (e*g*, Co tt re 11, 197S). However , 
at least one study has shown that in a large urban school systerri the 
pool of teachers aspiring to adniinistracive positions was equally divided 
between rnen and women (Lawrence and Adkison, 1976). 

The fact that the female aspirants are less likely than their male 
counterparts to become administrators may be explained by the social 
composition of peer groups. Kanter (1977) explained that women in corporate 
positions traditionally dominated by women are discouraged by their peers 
ir they seek mobility. The group^s "anti^success'* norms lead women to 
deny ambitions* To maintain their friendships, women forego opportu .i; 
to prepare for other positions- t-Zhen the administrative group is predominant.' 
male, the women have no social support to replace lost friends if they 
become adiiiinist rators . 

Clearly if Che pool of qualified vomen is to be increased, women 
who desire mobility must receive reinforcement in at least two areas. 
First they need evidence that mobility is possible for vomien in general. 
Second, their own specific ambitions must he encouraged in new peer groups* 
The nev peer groups may consist of a women's network in the community or 
state or of men and sometimes women with whom they will work as administrators • 

In summary, a strategy to increase women^s representation in educational 
administration must intervene at several levels of the educational system. 
It must impact decision makers in many school districts. It must also 
affect the pool of qualified candidates. Because the system is decentralized 
and fragmented, a single decision maker cannot manipulate organizational 
Variables at will* Instead, it must convince decision makers to promote 
change within their districts while developing a qualified pool of women 
to be hired. 
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I ncer-Organizat ional Cooperation 

One agency cannot accomplish rapid systemic chsnge in a decentralized 
md fragmented system. The proLabiiiCy that change will occur is increased 
if several organisations direct their efforts at different levels of the 
system. rormal administrators^ organizations provide both a formal framework 
and an infornial system through which innovation may spread. They maintain 
many channels for the f ace-to-f ace communication essential to diffusion. 
State department of education personnel also occupy positions in fornial 
and inforTDal channels of communication. They are in a position to affect 
the adoption of an innovation. If the pool of qualified women is to be 
expanded, universities with administrator training programs must be involved, 
Finaliyj if support systems for women are to develop in the employing 
school districts, those systems must participate in a change effort. A 
coordinated effort among adininistrators ' organizations, the state department 
of education, universities and school districts can facilitate rapid change. 

If each organization's efforts to increase women's participation 
in administration are coaligned, the cooperative effort can impact each 
level of the staters educational system. Superintendents and other key 
decision makers vill adopt policies to hire more women administrators 
and to provide them some social support. In turn, the superintendents 
are assured that th2re will be qualified vomen candidates for those positions* 
Women aspiring to administrative positions will see visible evidence of 
effort to employ them. 

The cooperation of administrators* professional associations, the 
state department of education, universities and school districts increases 
the likelihood of change. Certainly zhe cycle of low opportunity, power^ 
lessness and tokenism which limits one's participation in educational 
administration is more likely to be broken if this cooperation occurs. 

^ ^ 
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Structure ^nd Program 

The ICES model is a strategy to increase women's participation in 
educational administration. It is a 2--year project which trains a well- 
qualified group of women and places them in administrative positions* 

The ICES model contains two major elements; structure and program. 
The structure addresses systemic chsage by involving the key agencies 
in a state's educational system in the project's decision-making structure. 
The programmatic element promotes both individual 3.nd social change. 

The ICES Structure 

The structure was designed to link in.f luentials in the state's 
educational network to Project ICES and to involve them in the project's 
decision making. In Kansas, an assistant commissioner of the Department 
of Education, the Executive DirectOL of the umbrella organization of the 
state's administrators^ associations (the United School Administrators 
of Kansas), a faculty member in the School of Education at the University 
of Kansas and a Project Coordinator formed the Executive Committee for 
Project ICES. That committee made the major decisions related to staffing, 
selection of participating districts and identifving an advisory committee. 
In addition, the individual meiabers had separate responsibilities. 

The Executive Director of the umbrella organization, the United 
School Administrators of Kansas, was instrumental in securing the agreem.ent 
of ten superintendents to involve their districts in the project. He 
and the ?ro j ec t Coordinator developed guidelines for conducting , monitoring 
and evaluating the individual internship experiences, Kis leadership 
was essential to the success of the project. He convinced :iis organization' 
governing board no support the project, and that sponsorship legitimated 
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ICES so thac practitioners Identified it priraarily 35 administrstors ^ 
association activity , no t a univ-^rsiny-based Lraining program. The United 
School Adniinis tracors , through its newsletters , ir^ee tin^s , conventions 
and workshops, lobbying efforts c;nd association vith other organizat ions > 
touches most parts of the educational system in one state. Thus ?roject 
ICES did not have to create a new communications system to impact educators. 
Instead, ICES staff utilized a system influential educators used. Finally, 
since the Executive Director had spent a year as National Association foe 
Secondary School Principals internj he had cor.s iderable expertise in 
designing internships and a corrmitment to the administrative internship, 
v^-hich proved invaluable. 

The State Education Agency assistant coiimiissioner al^o participated 
in the communications net'.vork within the state as well as in. regional and 
nationol systems. In addition, he brought personal expertise in educational 
equity, particularly affirmative action. His work with school districts 
across the state in revising their hiring policies and procedures gave 
him a good understanding of district response to equity issues. 

The project^s originator and Director was a faculty member in the 
Deparcment of Adminis tra tion j Foundations and Higher Education at the 
University of Kansas, This department has trained a large percentage on 
the administrators in the state. The Director was responsible for the 
academic component of the program. He served as advisor to the interns* 
helped chem design their courses of study and arranged for academic credit 
for some internship activities. 

Administrators from ten school districts also vera associat^sd ''vith 
Project ICES, In selecting districts, the Executive Committee sought 
to identify superintendents vho ^-ere active and influential members of 
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cha stacd^s educacional 5ysca:u e^d to enlist districts r^spres-rntative of the 
variety of conrniunit ies in Kansas, Cons^sqLiencly, adaiinis crators and incerns 
from urban, suburban, snail-tOTA^ and rural :5choois panicipat^id in tha 
field tesQ, 

Mine of the districts selected che\r interns using the sarf^e 

affirmative action procedures used in selecting their administrators. 
The tenth district w^ortced with an intern sponscrfjd by tha Cniv^ersiCy of 
Kansas and the United School Administrators . All districts guaranteed 
Lhat they would provide an internship setting appropriate to th-^ individual' 
background and career goals. They agreed to provide resources such as 
office space, secretarial help and firavel support that interns needed to com 
piece cheir assignments. In addition, some districts provided sabbaticals 
or other supplements to the stipend?, interns rect^xved from the project. 
As interns completed their programs, their superintendents and other as- 
sociated administrators helped them identify and secure administrative 
positions . 

Of the orginal Executive Committee, only the Director received a 
reduction in his organizational responsibilities to devote to Project 
ICES. To maintain communications among the many volunteers, to work T.^ith 
interns individually, to ooruplete other project-related lastcs and to 
provide day- to -day continuity, ?roj act ICES added a Coordinate r. 

In summary, the structure cies the project to influential organization 
and individuals in the state's aducational social system. It links a 
diverse group of school district:5 and the leading statewide educational 
agencies. As a result, Project ICES could attack the problem of wcmen^s 
underrepre?en tat ion in the stat e 's educational system at several points , 

As it became evident that the project would succeed, the structure 
allowed most administrators in the state to know about it. The vomen 
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parclcipat ing in the project had vide visibility as competent individuals 
vhc vere being sponsored or recorrjnended by injfluentiiHl adninistraLors . 
The field lest snowed that chis structure legitimates the project to 
practitioners and helps to provide e.^cellent set oz e:<periences for 
the incems . 

Program 

The ICZS prograir, consists of four elements: internships^ Certification, 
Equity-Leadership and Support. The four elements combine to produce veil- 
trained, certified adainiscratcrs ^yno can ^^-ork comfortably in the social 
system of administrators in their districts, who are linked to educators 
beyond their own districts and who are able to promote educational equity 
in their own organizations t In the Kansas field test, thirteen women 
tonpleted the program. 

The Internship component is the key to the prograia, for it provides 
on-the-job train:. ng, opportunities to demonstrate competence and leadership 
abiiicies and interaction with other adruinxstrators as a colleague^ Ivhile 
such expi^riences are invaluable for any potential administrator ^ they 
arti especially important for vomen who often are excluded from administrative 
social systems and who have a more difficult time than do men in getting 
adminis trac ive experience ^ 

The Certification component guarantees that each participant will 
have the appropriate degrees and administrative certification upon completion 
of the programr This is essential, for an individual cannot be hired 
without cert if icat ion. Certification requirements vary from state to 
state, and the appropriate coursework for each person varies with past 
preparation and future career plans. ICES participants spent two summers 
at tha University of Kansas. In addition^ they received field experience 



and independenc-scudy credits for soT^e of chciir incernship projecCi* Sozie 
irLterns al.so took courses frcr Ic:::^! universitit-:s wO con^.plt^te cercinicjicion 
requireiTients. 

The Equity-Leadershi p conponenc consists of five vorkshoos offered 
during intersess ions and suntmers. The first vorkshop serv^ed ss an orientation 
to the project and to issues related to woman's educational eouity. The 
thirteen partic ip^ats learned about potential probleins and conf 1 lets they 
night face as adiainistrators and axperiziented with tactics for solving 
them. The participants also attended the EJnited School Administrators 
annual convention. Other workshops focused on curriculum and program 
changes needed co achieve equity for students, on conflict resolution 
and on the politics of education. These workshops stressed participation 
and experimentation through activities such es role playing, s imula tion 
and proposal development and writing. The workshops enlisted the help 
of woTDen and minority^group □embers who have been successful educational 
administrators to serve as instructors, consultants and role models. 

On tlie assumpcicn that many interns would be the only women in their 
diitriet^s administrative structure, the model provided the Support component 
to deal with problems associated with tokenism. This component helped 
interns develop their o^ti support networks vithin their districts, within 
the intern group and with the ICES staff so that many opportunities for 
technical assistance and emotional support are available. The interns 
provided mutual assistance, reinforcement of a sometimes difficult decision 
to enter a male^-doninated field and contacts with administrators in other 
districts. The project coordinator was available to counsel interns and 
to arrange for other resources that beca.'ne necessary, Hach intern identified 
a "suppor:: team^' in her district. The tsara, composed of influential 



adn:ir. is traitors, ::iec ar: regular intervals to discuss adiiiinist ration and 
rh^^ in c err. ' s ac civit ies . Durir.g the internship year , each parnlcipanc 
w^s able to expand her professional and personal networks, Thas suppcrc 
enhanced learrLing and helped to reduce the isolation rhat minorities often 
experience in aditiinis trative positions. 
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Rcla. and _R£5ponsibilii:ies of the Componeac Orj;anizatlons and Ag^encies 

The Taocsl has chree component organizations and agencies — a uni^^ersicy, 
a :=tace education agency aad che local educational administrators through 
their statewide professional organizations* It should be acknovrledged 
that, since white nales occupy the vast majority of leadership positions 
in these component organ i^rat ions and agencies nationwide, the successful 
i^Tiplenientation of the model in any state ^'ill depend, in part, upon 
the affiraative action of majority^ race nien. 

The roles and responsibilities of each component are as follows: 

I* Administrators^ Professional Organizat ions . In every 
state, there are members of several key national professional 
organizations* Prominent among these organizations are the 
.■American Association of School Administrators i.^ASA) ^ the 
>;ational Association of Elementary School Principals (naESP) , 
the >Ja tional Associat ion of Srr.condary School Principals (NASS?) , 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
CASCD) , the Association of School Business Officials (ASBO) 
and the National School Public Relations Association (^JSP?!_■\) . 
Most states have affiliates of each of these national organizations. 
In some states all or some of these discrete branches are 
coordinated by a statewide "umbrella" organization \v^hich gives 
direction to, and enhances corapi^-unication among, the memberships 
of the various associations. It is this umbrella organization 
which is the component of the model for the project* The 
' ambrella organization 
a, develops and administers the internship program ^vith the as- 
sistance of the other component agencies, 

9 ; 
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b* assists in the delivery of che other three programs vithin 
the pro: ec t , 

c. Serves as the primary liaisoa betveen :=uperintendent3 and 
principals and the project, 

d. provides the facility for housing the project coordinator 
and secretary^ 

e. Supervises the coordinator on matters concerning che 
internship program, 

f. contributes to the overall leadership of the project. 

2. Institution o: Higher Education . Universities and colleges 
traditionally have maintained the role of recommending to the state 
education agency individuals who have completed coursework and vhc 
are deemed competent potential school administrators * This course- 
vrork generally includes such areas as educational finance, educational 
law, personnel, supervision, curriculum planning and philosophical 
foundations of education. By scate law, these courses must be 
completed before the awarding of administrative certification. 

The university (or universities) in the model 

a. provides the overall leadership and coordination of the project 
and serves as its fiscal agent, 

b. assumes the leadership for the development of the Advisory 
Counc il , 

c. delivers che coursework needed for cercif ica t i on either through 
campus-based instruction or field-based individual or group 
pract icums , 

d. develops the vorkshops for ctie equity-leadership program in 
cooperation vith the other two leadership agencies. 
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e, evaluates che model — boch process and produce, and> 

assumes leadership for validation of the model with che assis- 
tance of the other t^'o component agencies* 
3* State Education Agency , Due to the growing cotnple:^ity 
throughout public education, the participation of the State 
Ed^jcation Agency has become increasingly more important. Their 
efforts at aiding the local districts cope with the multi-caceted 
problems of providing education place chein in a strategic 
leadership role (Knezevich, 1975) . With federal "pass^through" 
monies channeled to state agencies for distribution, the state 
role becomes even more vitally important. Current legislation 
Such as ?.L. 94-142 (the "special education mandate") and 
P*L* 94-482 (the higher education amendments of 1976 that include 
the vocational education title dealing with sex-role bias) have 
clarified the role of the state agency in educational equity. 

The state education agency 
a. shares in the decision-making model for the project, 

facilitates the certification process or the participants, 

c. provides national visibility and credibility to the project, 

d. Serves as the key communication and dissemination agent tor 
the project, 

e. contributes to the overall leadership of the project, and, 
t. coordinates internships with SDE. 

An Advisory Council was selected to link educators more closely with 
the project. The council members^ input helps ^,isure the model's face 
validity. The group consists of nine persons, three appointed by each 
of the sponsoring agencies. Its membership includes educators from the 
public schools and universities, a federal official and a bus inessvoman . 



9 ^ 
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The variety of participating and sponsoring unins creates a conipiex 
orgsnizntica* rigure 1 delineates the authority relationship for Project 
ICES. 

Figure I 

AUTHORITY RELATIONSHIPS FOR PROJECT ICES 
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Summary 

Figure 2 summarizes Che model and its incended effects. It notes 
the antecedent conditions in the state of Kansas ^nd in the nation ^^hich 
cernonstrace the need for model programi5 to promote edacacional equity 
for 'jjomen. The figure lists the major structural and program elements 
of the ICES model and indicates the series oc changes posited as outcomes 
of the model's imp lenentacion ^ validation, dissemination and adoption 
in other states. 
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Pe rsonnel 

Many people were involved in che Success of Projecc ICrlS, The 
director of the projecc was Dr • Jerry Bailey, associate professor 
in che Department of Adminisr ration. Foundations, and Higher Education, 
School of Education, at che University of Kansas, Dr • Bailey served 
for nine years as a secondary teacher^ counselor, and principal in 
large desegregated and desegregating schools in the T^idwest - He w;as 
assistant director of a Title IV (of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) 
General Assistance Center serving Tennessee and Kentucky established to 
assist schools t^ith problems relating to desegregation, and later, 
issues related lo sex equity. He has had extensive experience as an 
educational consultant. In addition to his responsibilities in equity 
research, he teaches doctoral level courses in the politics of education, 
acadenic change and the governance of higher education, and serves 
as an advisor lo doctoral candidates. 

Or- Percy Sillin, Assistant Comiy^issioner , Kansas Department of 
Education, \ms associate director for the project. He is a native Kansan 
and holds the Ph. D, degree from Kansas State University, He has nore 
than 25 years public school experience as a teacher, counselor ^nd adminis 
trator and has taught in tw universities. His educational equity involve 
ment has included menibership on the Topeka Ad Hoc Cotnmittee for Racial 
Crisis and serving as director for a series of eight state^'ide workshops 
cn Title IX sppnsored by the Kansas State Department of Education. 

The projecc^s other associate director, Dr, Jerry 0. Schreiner, is 
the Executive Director of United School Administrators. He earned his 
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doctOral ce^ree from Ot:Jahoma Scsce Universicy* As part ot his degree 
prograia he t^as lavolved in a year-long administrscive internship progran 
spoasored by ciie -lauional Association o£ Secondary School Principals, an 
experii^nce that rrjade hiin especially qualified to help design the ICES 
internship . 

CtnCral to the success of Project ICES was the position of coordi- 
nator. This position was assumed by Dr. Judith A. Adkison whose background 
includes experiences as a secondary teacher and college professor. She 
also served as coordinator for the 'javajo Administrator Training Program 
at the University of ^Jew Mer^ico and as an evaluation coordinator for the 
Mew Mexico St^te DepartEient of Education. 

Assisting these four key people in decision ir^kin^^ was the nine 
member Advisor;/ Council. Council members have ei^cpertise in the areas of 
education and equity. They included: James M> Akia, placenent director, 
Kansas State University; lone Bucheister, elementary principal, Liays 
?ubl ic Schools , Kays, Kansas ; Ruth Cross fie Id i supervising principal , 
^'ichita Public Schools, Wichita^ Kansas; M- Patricia GoinSj ^vEEAP 
Educational ProSi^arr. Specialist^ vv^ashington, D,C,; iJancy A. Lewis^ 
secretary, Topeka^ Kansas; ICatherine McHagh, secondary counselor, Topeka 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas; Bonnie Ritter, affirmative action 
officer^ the University of Kansas; H.erold Regier. placement director, 
the University of Kansas; and Lloyd J. Schurr, juperintendent of schools* 
Salina, Kansas- 

As will be e>:plained later in this report, school districts across: 
the state sponsored ICES interns. Each district used its o\m si^lection 
methods consistent with its affirinative action plan. The results were as 
f o 11 ows : 



Garden Cicy chose Melba Gail Sherivood, a junior ■ligh counselor and the 
districc^s Title IX officer, ^^en selected, she held a Mascer^s degree. 

Dodge City selected Sharon Ann Gemes, a bilingual program supervisor 
with a Mascer^s degree. 

WicKica sponsored two interns, Marilyn Powell and Creola Buncome. Ms. 
Powell was an elementary ceacher with a Baccalaureace degree. Ms. 
3uncome caught in an alternative elenaentary school and had a MasterVs 
degree. 

Independence selected Donna Kelly, an eienzentary school teacher with a 
Master^ s degree in education* 

Ein poria chose Mary Ann Holdenian, a high school English ceacher vith a 
Baccalaureate degree* 

ShaiiTnee Mission sponsored two internsi Jacqueline Johnson and Dolores 
Lewis. Ms. Johnson was a high school counselor with a Master^s degree and 
Ms. Lewis, who also had a Master^s degree, was a high school teacher. 

Topek a selected Clerjentine Tidwell and Jean Mitchell. Ms. Tidwell 
taught elementary school and Ms. Mitchell high school home economics. 

Lawrence chose Laurie Becker, a learning disabilities specialist with a 
Master^ s degree. 

Hutchinson selected Lila Fritschen, a junior high teacher with a Master^s 
degree. 

The United School .Administrators and the University of Kansas sponsored 
a doctoral student at the Unxversity of rCansas, Sandra McLennan, who 
served an internship with the United School Administrators ot Kansas. 



Table 1 sacTimarizes ^^-jhere interns ware placed during the 19.7B 
fall 5d[ne5 ter . 

Table 1 

Intern Assl^ineats — Fall Semester 



Intern 



1 



Laurie Beckar 
Creola Buncome 
Liia Frit^chen 
Sharon Gemes 
Mary Ann tioldeman 
Jacqueline Johnson" 

Donna Kelly 
Dolores Lewis^ 

1 

Sandra McLennan 
Jean Mitchell 
Marilyn Powell 
Melba ShaiT'^'ood 
Clementine Tidwell" 



Schooj^ 

Hillcrest Zlem* , Lawrence 
Colvin Elem* , l^'ichita 
Hutchinson, USD 
Dodge City, USD 

Enporia Senior High Schooij Emporia 

Indian Hills Junior High School 
Shawnee Mission 

Lincolii Elem. j Independence 

Indian Creek Junior High School 
Shawnee Mission 

Rolling Ridge El ere. , Olathe 

Highland Park High School^ Topeka 

Woodman Elem. . ^^^ichita 

Garden City, USD 

Topeka, USD 



Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Asst . Supt . 

Asst * Supt . 

Community 

Relations 



Position 


Administrator 


Principal 


Don Cooper 


Princ ipal 


Benny Mevey 


Asst* Suptr* 


William HavA.'er 


Asst < Supt * 


Steve McKee 


Principal 


Norman Reynolds 


Asst . Prin. 


Dave Stewart 



Elem* Prin. Thuruian Cook 
Asst * ?rin. >!arlin Stanberrv 



Leon Brewer 
Ron Epos 

Lorraine Hardesty 
C^jrtis Stull 
Forrest: Slaughter 



Laurie Becker and Sandra McLerxnan each were asked to serve as acting principal 
in elementary schools while the principal recovered from illness or operations. Laurie Becker 
has remained in that building to help the principal* 



principals 



1 

"Dolores Lewis and Jacqueline Johnson have been appointed as assistant 



October. 



Clamencine Tidwell was on :naternity leave for six weeks in September and 



ICES PROJECT ACTIVITIES CK^KT 



The followiag time lines provide an overvie^j^^ of the 
schedule of the majou activities conducted as part 
of Project ICES, 
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Mos t internships -^ere Implemented as planned. The initial development 
of a contract helped interns establish their roles v/ich their associated 
administrators. This device helped structure a relationship '..^hich mosc 
participants considered ambiguous. It helped iniierns take responsibility 
for th^ir OTO experiences. Administrators were uncertain about nhe amount 
of responsibility and super^/ision zo be gi^^'en che intern* As the Interns 
spent time in their setting, formal agreements such as contracts became 
l^ss important. 

The internships had their intended impact. The ICES participants 
were perceived in their di^itricts as competent administrators, and they 
affected attitudes about women in administration. They found that the 
internships helped them when they began to apply for administrative 
positions. Their experiences gave them confidence in job intervie^i^^s and 
helped establish their credibility to employers * 

Ten ot the thirteen interns were hired as administrators after com- 
pleting the program. Seven of them were hired by the districts la which 
they interned. Table 2 lists the degrees earned and final placement of the 
interns . 
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Table 2: Decree earned =nd Finsl Fiacement for ICES Interns 





Oec:re 


e Earned 




Fall 1979 Placement 




Ed, 


Spec . 


USD i97. 


Principal, >jew York Elementary 




Ed. 


Spec . 


USD 239, 


Teacher, Emerson Alternative School 




Ed . 


Spec . 


l^SD 303, 


Assistant Principal, Sherrrian Junior H^igh 




Ed. 


Spec . 


L'SD 4^3, 
Proj eccs 


Director oc Secondary Education and Federal 


3 * 




r 


. Lvon 


County, USD 251, Principal, Reading :-:.-12 


6 . 


M.S, 


E. 


USD 512, 
High 


Assistant Principal, Hocker Grove Junior 




Ed * 


Spec . 


Leavenworth, USD 453 , Principal, Anthony Elennentary 


o > 


none 


USD 512, 
High 


Assistant Principal, Indian Creek Junior 


9. 


none 


USD 233, 


Elementary Principal 


10. 




E. 


USD 501 , 


Activities Director, Roosevelc Junior High 


IK 


M.S, 




USD 259, 


College Hill Elementary 


12. 


Ed. 


Spec . 


Joplin, 


MO, Assistant Principal , Memorial c:igh School 


13. 


>K S, 




USD 501, 


Teacher, Highland Park South Elementary 



In summary", all internships were defined as administrative positions 
vithin the districts, all gave the intarn access to more than one admin- 
istrative area, and all provided a social support system. Clearly the 
internship can be a significant experience in preparing more competent 
administrators and in facilitating the movement or vomen into administration. 



The vexl-plar.ned ICZS internships helped incerns develop nev.' skills, 
demoastrace Cheir abilities and develoo a professional net">jork -within 
their districts and throughout the state* .-Ul interns had opportunities 
usually unavailable to first-year administrators. Those no^^,' holding 
acRxnistrative positions report that the internship was invaluable. 
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CONTACT y.lTd THZ '^^OX::' S EjLTATION.^_L EOUITi ACT ?ROG?J^:i STA?? AND P^.OJHCTS 

ProjacL ICES benefictec f rotn the supportiva re lat ionsh ip tv i ch the 
Wornen " s Prograri Staff* Tha program officer, >U Patricia Goins, vorked 
closely T^^ith Dr. Bailey when initial organisational decisions \-:ere made* 
Thay n:et in Kansas City to confer about the salactioa or the coordinator. 
lis. Coins car.a to Salina, l<ansas, to meet with the ICES Advisory Cornnittee* 
She helped orient this group ^o the VJEEA program and to changes occurring 
throughout the nat ion and provided proj ect- specific advice . Her y:o rk 
benefitted Che project and proTnoted a smooth working relationship between 
the La:-Tence-based project and the distant Washington offices. 

ICES also benefitted from the site visit of Dr, Joy Sinionson, Executive 
Director of the National Advisory Council on V/omen^s Educational Programs. 
As part of that visit. Dr. Simonson conferred with ICES directors, met 
informally with several intemSj and fomally interviewed one intern and 
her associated administrators and super in tandent . Those administrators 
ware pleased to have been selected for the site visit, 

Dr, Simouson's visit coincided with the National Women's Studies 
Conference held in LawTence in >'ay , 1979. Dr- >tary Jane Smalley, then 
assistant director of the WEE,AP staff and Dr, Shirley McCune, then director 
of a major IJEEA funded technical assistance project, also attended the 
conference. They met several interns and individuals associated with the 
project , 

rinallVj Dr , 3ailey and Dr. Adkison attended the coordination con- 
ferences for l'/HE,'\ proj ecc directors • These conferences provided opportunities 
to meet with the project's program officer, other ^^EAP staff, and the 



v;id£ variety of individi^ais engaged in similar accivities. An ouLgrowch 
OE Che aoordinacion conrtsrences was a special nieeLing of projects involved 
in leadership training in the spring of 1979. In addition to the benefits 
of ne t'w'orking , these sessions were useful settings for the exchange of 
inforir^tlcn and advice specific to project management concerns. 

In suunnary. the leadership role of the \'JZE.\ progra^n officer and the 
netvjorJcing opportunities were invaluable. They led to the in^prover.ent of 
internal operations and provided staff and participants vith national 
perspectives and contacts often unavailable in Kansas. 



CIL\PTER III 
EQUITY-LEADERSHIP l-JORKSHOPS 

The cGuiCy-Leadership Korkshops promoced both cognitive and affective 
change. They prepared the ICES participants to be leaders capable of 
:noving tiheir institutions toward greater educational e^luitV for both sexes 
and ail races and ethnic groups. '/Workshop leaders and consultants were 
selected because of their expertise and because of their ability to 
serve as role models. Many '^jere successful vomen, some of whom are 
minority-group Enembers , who are impacting education as administrators , 
teachers and researchers. The folloving workshops were offered: 

1* Equity Update , led by DTt Sharon Lord^ associate professor 
at the University of Tennessee and Director of the Appalachian Center 
for Educational Equity ^^odel Training Progran, was the first group activity 
for all ICES participants. The workshop included some group--building 
activities as well as discussions of sex role stereotyping and sex role 
soc ializat ion J the women ' s movement , civil rights movement , and recent 
legal changes . 

2. Men and Women: Evolving Roles in a Chan'g^ing Society , led by 

Dr* Caryl Smith and Dr t Walter Smith of the University of Kansas^ focused 
on s^x role stereotyping and sex-role socialization in the schools. Special 
attention was given to problems of implementing Title public schools. 

3, C onflict Management , led by Drr Claradine Johnson, former high 
school principal in Wichita, Kansas and assistant professor at ^Jichita State 
University, examined conflicts administrators are likely to face. Through 
self analysis , role playing j and organizat ional analysis , participants 
learned what kinds of strategies and tactics would be most useful for 

th^m to employ. 



4, School Managenent , led by Or. Carl CaniJoli, former Superintendent 
c n Lans ing , Michigan ' 5 public school syst-em , examined ora^^uiatic problems 
building p,nd cennr:il office adminisnrators face. Assisting Dr. Candoli 
^jere two administrators cram Lansing, Grace Iverson, a junior high school 
principal, and Yvonne PutnaiTi, a central office administrator, Dr, James 
Gray, superincenden t of USD 501» Topeka, Kansas, diracced one session, 

^^J-^^v and Power and Managing Change , led by Dr, Jerr;i D, Bailey 
axamined a range of current issues. 

Essentially, Ehe maior thrusts of the workshop were no (1) e:cainine 
the policical dynamics of educational administration and (2) develop some 
workable change strategies for implementaEion in local school districts. 
Several excellent consultants helped Dr , Adkison and Dr , !&ailey deliver 
the workshop. These consultants included Dr, Dorochy Sanders (director 
c>f tn^ I'/EEA-f unded project FLAx^IE in Richardson, Texas); Mr, John Koepke 
(assistant director of the S:^ansas Association oc School Boards); ^ts, 
Denise Apt (cnember of the I^ansas State Board of Education); Dr , Aivin 
E, Morris Csuperin tendenE of the Wichita public school system): Dr* Grace 
Chisholm (associate professor of 1 ucational administration at ^Torth Texas 
State University): Or, Kenneth Weaver (assistant superintendent of the 
Leavenworth, Kansas, school system); Dr, Alfredo Rodriguez (professor of 
CurriculLim and Instruction at the University or Kansas); Ms. Gloria Kuriagai 
(director of a VfEEA-funded project in the St, Paul, Minnesota, public school, 
system); and Dr, Sallyanne Poinsett (^ former WEEA project director from the 
state of Michigan)* 

Sone of the specific items considered in that workshop ?;era (1) an 
analysis of problems faced by minority f^omen in educational admin is c rat ion , 
(2) educational change as a result of federal program development and 
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irr^plernenca cion, and (3) inior^ial po^^er in local ^ciicol discrlci: ccmnunit i-ss * 
The workshop w^s veil received. All pari: icipanns , vorkin;^ in Learns, were 
required co develop a proposal which could be submiULed for funding* Indeed, 
50me of the parnicipancs subminted che proposals tnac nhey developed and 
were funded . 
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CHA?TER IV 
THE INTERNSBI? 

InCrodiiCtion 

In the following sections the ICES internship is explained from 
three points of view. In "The ICES Internships/' Dr. Judith Adkison, 
Coordinator of Project ICES, describes the internship structure and 
iynplementation * 

In the second chapter, Dean II. Stucky and Samuel E. Spaghc, 
administrators in the Wichita school district, explain their involve- 
ment in the program as sponsors of an intern. 

And in the third chapter, Melba Sherwood, an ICES intern, relanes 
her accual experiences working as an administrative intern for a year 
in the Garden CxCy, Kansas, school district. 



.1 
^ 1 J 
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TdE ICES i:n:ER::sHiPS 

Judith A. AdkisoQ 

An internship can be designed to accomplish any of savarol purposes, 
it can expose a novica to an linfamiiiar vork setting; co provide inforTacion 
neeced for an informed career choice. It can provide opportunities zo 
shadow adninis tr ator s to obse rve e f tec t ive and inet f ecir ive leadership 
scyles. Il can provide on-the-job training in specific areas. Finally, 
an internship can allow an individual to function as an administrator 
^TLxle receiving guidance and feedback from experienced practitioners. 
The ICES internships were designed to accomplish the latter. 

The ICES participants had demonstrated leadership ability and exper- 
tise as educators before their selection. These thirteen women spent a 
school year as administrative interns in ten Kansas conmunities durin^^ 
the field test of the ICES rrtodel , They worked in varied school systems, 
including siT:all-to^TL , suburban and urban districts; and they held positions 
ranging from assistant elementary school principal to assistant superintendent. 

The participants , with varied backgrounds , strengths ^ weaknesses 
and career goals^ were as diverse as their settings and positions. In 
i^iplement ing the model, ICSS staff decided that experiences should be 
tailored to each individual's needs and goals. However, they also agreed 
chat the internships should ihare some comm^on elements to insure the 
acconpliihmen t of project goals . 

Op.'2 of the project's ^oals was to overcome resistance to women in 
1 :i^:ii:^'A±p positions . Much of the resistance or school adi^inis t rators 
and board members stems from widely held se:\-role stereotypes that depict 



TOr.en as iaeffeccive and unpopular admini^ t rLitors . Thus it was essential 
^hac inEerns be £een pri:Ti.arily a£ ccrr^Lpecertt: adrninistratiors and only s^ec- 
ondarily learr.ers. An incernshir. ^penc observing "re^l'' admini^i: ra tors 
or doing rou^iine bus>'^^^oriv could not meet che project^^ objeccives. Indeed, 
^uch incernships mighc even reinforce negac ive s tereocypes > Di^crict^ 
agreed to define the adminiscrative intern as a fornial administrative 
position \^hose occupant had both specific responsibilities and access to 
the resources needed to meet tiiem. This proved successful, for interns 
vere given opportunities to demoriStrate their abilities in addition to 
chances to learn and observe. 

A second goal ^as to give interns a broader range of e:cperiences 
and ei-^posure than is normally available to new administrators. To do so 
the internships had to provide intprns experience in more than one 
setting and opportunities to work wizh a variety of administrators. If 
interns could gain a district-wide perspective and knowledge of several 
adfninistrative areas, chey ^^,*ould be more effective administrators and 
would have information needed for long-range career planning. In addition, 
interns' visibility diroughout their school systems also would begin to 
acGuston other administrators to the idea of women in leadership positions 
and could encourage other vomen to consider administrative careers. 

A third goal was to provide interns access to informal netw^orks. 
Professional and personal support for interns was built into the projecc. 
For the ICES interns* the typical anxieties associated vith changing jobs 
and assuming an ambiguous role as intern were exacerbated by the problems 
vom.en face when entering a male-dominated field. Consequently, the project 
staff felt it essential to help interns dev^?,lop support networks vithin 
and outside their districts* 
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The most: obvioLLi^ support aec^^ork -.^^ss the group of thirteen interns 
itself, >'['eraber s of the gr oup 2 1 tencied vor kshops and man_/ classes together 
arnl : or ir.ed f r ienc ships end pro fessional associations. The project ^ave 
each intern access no twelve other vont^n with vhcm they could share frus- 
urrLtions and Successes ^nd from ^-iiom they could receive advice and support 
^^■inhouc eudangerlnc; their position in the hone discrict. Interns provided 
each other with inforrnacion about consultants and about job openings, often 
intorTTiation that vas not available through other sources. The members of 
the groep provided nu tual rainz or cement t/nen others questioned their deci^ 
sion CO enter administration . 

The intern support group supplemented rather Chan displaced support 
nenv/orks inside the employing district. Each intern was encouraged to 
form a "support team" of key administrators in the district ^'■"ho would meet 
with her regularly and provide expertise or access ^o expertise in the 
district and community , The suppo rt teams d is cussed the inter n^s vork 
and provided ass is tan ce in reso Iving p rob lens . 

The project had funds to provide the support of professional consul- 
tants when interns needed assistance with technical problems associated 
vlth their projects. This also was a service to the school districts. 

The Project Coordinator provided individual support to interns. The 
Coordinator visited interns and met with them and with thair administrators 
In addition to regularly scheduled visits, the Coordinator vas available 
whenever needed. She also helped to link the interns and their districts 
'^ith each other and 'vith the discant university. 

Such support helped interns overcome some of the problen:s associated 
with ''tokenism/' An intern did not feel that she was the only woman in 
administration. She also had assistance in breaking into the primarily mal 
■Social systen^s of educational leaders in her district and in the scste. 
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?or ihose Inrerns working in rr.ore than ozi^ setzir.gj scheduling proved 
problerr.^cic . The ^dTTilni^rracors .^,ssociaced virh ICES ^:tenpted severe! 
scheduling variations- As a group, chev disagreed over che reiaciv^s 
imporc^nt:e of depth and breadth of experience. Some felc interns should 
spend brie: periods in as msny settings as possible to become familiar 
^viiih all facets of building administration, ^^tiiie ethers argued that 
internships are most valuable :«-hen the individual has time to assume 
responsibility for important tasks . 

The e:^periences of the thirteen ICES interns supported the second 
pOi^ition. ■■nlien interns spent less than a cnonth in a setting, they could 
not assume important responsibilities. Instead they helped with routine 
tasks and ob served . They thought that co-^'w^orkers ^v"er e unsure about thtS 
appropriate roles of an intern. As a result, they experienced so^e 
discomfort and frustration. They reported that they often did not have 
enough to do; and> consequently, they felt extraPxeous, By the tine 
the intern had learned enough to be useful and had established -^"orking 
relationships with others, the brief assignment was finished. 

The most successful experiences were those in :;hich th^ intern 
Spent at least a seir^e^ter in a setting- This period of time enabled 
h^r to establish rapport with other staff and students> to learn enough 
to be able to Tuake a contribution to the organization and to initiate 
and complete major tasks. The semes ter^long experience gave the intern 
a chance co perform as an administrator and to be viewed as one. 

The most common schedule put the intern in a building for the first 
semester and in central office for the second semester. One intern spent 
h<3r entire year as a building arininist rater vhile completing one or tvo 
t^Hsks which required interaction with central administration and other 

4 ■ - 
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pirlncipals i.r. zh^ district , AncLhisr s peril: the. yezr '.working ith the 
iup<:irirLCt±nc^nC bu" scr.eduled one day a :veek for a siar.ester :vTier'3 she 
tr^^ic the place cf a hi^h ichool asiiitap-t principal. Ortly ort^ interri 
at:ce:?.p ced to carry out significant build ln^-l5vel aad cent r al-o f f ic e 
responsibilities simultaneously* She worked as an assistant principal 
(spending ^or.e tir?.e as acting principal during her supervisor's illness) 
and as an assistant to the district's director oi special education. 
Scheduling proved difficult. She acterr.pted to identify cays or specific 
parts of days to devoce to each setting. However, th^ school system's 
schedule did not fit such a neat pattern; and she of can encoun cered 
schedule conflicts. The intern 's assist ance was so valuable that both 
sets ot administrators steadily increased her re soon sib ilit ies . Occa- 
sionally she had difficulties in juggling conpeting lagitinate demands* 
Consequently, this intern worked r.osc evenings and i^-eekends. However, shs 
was able co resolve major scheduling conflicts through her support tean. 
The need to coordinate so many demands made that group an especially cohe^ 
sive unit. The intern also demonstrated her ability to handle stress and 
demands associated with an administracive position. She gained in confi- 
dence^ as ^jell as in skill and impressed her district's adminiscrators . 
At the end of her in te rnship , she was hired a=J 3. b uild ing pr inc ipal * 

rntern Projects and Responsibilities 
Most of the ICES internships allowed the intern to assume soce routine 
administrative duties buc also to initiate and carry out specific projects. 
The year was designed so that interns accepted steadily increasing amomits 
of responsibili ty , enabling interns to dervonstrare their ab il it ies whi le 
adding to their knowledge of administration* 
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Elach inLern vas required co ir.itiaLe and irnpler^enc a prDj ect in 
ord^r CO r^^ceiv^ academic crecin for her ''field e>:perience Ac uhe 
beginning; the ye^r, intern., her associatec adninis trator^i , and 

university professors outlined Lhe project and sTOte up a "concrscc'' 
for its coT.pletion* Cooperative planning on tihe project: vas a device 
to insure that everyone responsible for the success of the internship 
took, an active role in pliinninE; and n^oaitoring ic- uTiile projects 
varied according to the needs of the interns and their districtSj ail 
had to neet the following criteria: 

1. The project riust be meaningful to the intern; 

2. The associated adninist ra tor s rnust consider the project to 
be significant to the disrrict; 

3- The project must entail learning of nev (to the intern) sets 

of skills and knoi^-^ledge ; 
i. The projects must have a better-than-even chance for suc^ 

cessful completion :n che c irT:*a allowed, 
;!any interns and administrators had dif f icul ty in identifying 
appropriate projects. The following hypochetical e:^am.pies -ss^ere given 
to them to guide their thinking. 

Examples of Projecns 
The following situations are described in detail to give planner,"^ 
some 2;uidelines for designing projects^ An incem and her supporc team 
(admin is^tracors in the cooperating school district assigned to '.;ork with 
the intern) might choose to capitalizf^ on the content of Equity-Leadership 
workshop on conflict managem.ent taken in the sum.mer of 197S to develop 
i district or school policy statement on discipliae- Or, an intern with 
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parcicular irtt^ires:: in personnel rr.ijhc opt to develop 2 school or 
15 L r ic := raf : luac ion pi.in . Tvo hypoc'necicsl siuuarions In 

Init 13 1 iori, developnent and ev^luat ion or a discipline 
2olicv_^ la izs iniciation phase, this project would involve 
Che intern in eictensive iniorrp.sl interaction ^w^i th school 
board members and administrators as they docunented the 
desirability of such a policy and the directions it nighc 
take. The d=ivelopment of che policy t^7ould involve her 
u'ich those groups buu also would entail iaforr^ai discus - 
sion and forml meet ings ^^^ith students , parents , teachers , 
professional organizacion leadership, public officials 
representing other government agenc ies and members of 
conununity groups that predictably would be concerned. To 
davelo p the policy, the in tern would apply her icnowl edge 
from the certification courses about uhe legal framework 
shaping such pol ic ies ^ would become knowledgeable about 
the policies implemented elsei/nere and would strive to 
understand the legal * social and psychological rationales 
underlyi:ig different strategies. She would use this 
information to prepare alternatives and to predict che 
probable impact each alternative would have on students, 
parents and other relevant groups in the school system 
and Comm.uni ty , Having acquii ed this formal knowledge , 
the intern would meet informally with members of the 
groups listed above to gain further input and to begin 
to influence opinion. She would also have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in and conduct formal meetings 
with gro ups of va r ious sizes and conpo s it ion , 

Drafting the proposed policy statement would pro- 
mote the development and use o: skills in analysis, 
organization and written comnunication , defining that 
statement could develop skills o f nego t ia t ion , persuasion 
and compromise , If adopiied ^ the policy s tat ement would 



ba a zor:?.3^1 dccurzicnt ideat ir ied wirh tha intern ^^rid be 
seen 3S a n.^.ior accoTTiplishr.er^r to der^onis Lrat e her abiiici^^ 

Ir doae an the district level, this kind o: activity 
vould have both high risk ^nd high payoff. As described 
here iz night be the nost demanding of any task an intern 
night select, for it involves heavy investment of ti:ne 
and energy and thus closes off other activities. The 
potential for generating conflict gives the project a 
degree of risk. However, the visibility obtained and 
the skills demonstrated in the successful accomplishment 
of this project provide high payoff for the intern. 

De ve lopment of a teacher evaluat ion plan . This 
activity demands that an intern acquire extensive know!-* 
edge about personnel evaluation (in part from certifi- 
cation coursevork) , the positions professional associ- 
ations have taken or might take on teacher evaluation, 
the legal framework constraining policy and the pott^ntial 
outcome in the given school system if a given alternative 
were p ropo sed or inpl em.ented . Init iat ion and deveiopcen t 
of the plan entails informal and formal discussions and 
meetings wi:h a variety of groups, ^^*hich nnight include 
parents, students, teachers and teacher organization 
representatives, administrators, board members and 
advisory groups . t-Jrit ing the pel icy s ta tement would 
promote the development and use of skills in i.xicten 
communication. Tl:e evaluation of the plan itself could 
be designed and possibly Iniplemented during the intern- 
ship year. The intern would also develop a plan to 
evaluate her otm act ion s in deve loping and impl ement ing 
the policy . 

Both of these projects are extensive and entail 
long-term investment of time and energy. Completion of 
either could develop 'imowledge of the basic administrritive 
area^s cited above- 



Interns ni^ht also choose to complete several smaller 
projects. .-\n intern could conduct a school-level needs 
assessrr.ent , p Ian a budget , implenent an inservlce program 
in a specific ^irea, i';ork. with a par en c group to achieve 
a particuier ^oai, plan changes in a facility, produce a 
TV or radio progran, coordinate a student activities pro- 
^ram^ develop a newsletter or change an existing testing 
program. The possible range of projects is limited only 
by conditions in the school systems and by the intern's 
owT[ interests and objectives. The smaller projects also 
^^ould meet the cited criteria. 

Interns developed an agreement or contract vhich described the project 
in detail. Associated administrators and university faculty then approved 
that agreement. The requirem^ent of an agreeinent helped guarantee that 
everyone '?mew what the intern planned to do. Figure L contains an e>:ample 
of an intern aj^reement for the hypothetical project described above. 

The responsibility cor specific projects forced each intern to take 
Some initiative in planning the activities of the internship year. To 
identify the projects, interns needed to examine their own strengths 
and weaknesses and think about their o^^ti objectives for the internship. 
Without such a requirement, ICES staff feared that interns vould ^/ait 
for professors and their associated administrators to tell them what to 
do. The projecr assignment encouraged the intern to think about her 
activities during the summer preceding the internship and helped to focus 
Initial discussions among the intern, university representatives and 
school administrators about the internship. The process of designing 
and carrying out the projects gave interns experience in planning, orFia- 
niring and working both as a meniber of a group and as a group leader. 



t:>LAMPLE OF AN i:^^TEM AGREE>rrNT 



PROJECT TITLE: INITIATION, DEVELOPMENT AND EVAIUATIOM OF A DISCIPLINE 
POLICY FOR DISTRICT 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM; Parents, faculty and coramuaity groups are critici3ing 

the district's handling of student discipline. 
Two parents have threatened to sue the district 
because they feel their childrens' rights have been 
violated. The district's present written policy 
is ambiguous • 

GOALS: 1) Guarantee that the district provides due process^ as defined 
by State and Federal Law, to all students. 

2) Reduce potential for major conflict over discipline decisions- 

3) Clarify district practices and policies related to student 
dismissal, suspension and discipline. 

Make staff, students and parents more aware of discipline 
policies and problems. 

OBJECTIVES: 1) By (date) tihe Board of Education will have adopted a 

fomal statement defining conditions under which students 
may be dismissed or suspended and the procedures vhich 
must be followed to dismiss or suspend a student and 
defining student rights and responsibilities. The policy 
will state clearly the range of disciplinary actions 
allowed . 

2) At least — percent of the faculty^ f?ercent of the students 

and percent of the parents will have attended a formal 

meeting where discipline problems and policies were discussed 

3) At least „percent of interested groups will receive 
information about the policy. 

4) A brief publication describing proposals will be circulated 
to school district staff, PTA members, students and repre- 
sentatives of interested community groups. 

5) The publication and a press release describing it will 
be given to all newspapers, radio and TV stations in the 
community • 

6) At leas t ,_percent of all home room teachers will discuss 
the need for the policy and describe the policy alternatives 
to solicit student react ions . 

ACTIVITIES INVOLVED: 1) Read laws and court decisions related to student 

due f?rocess. 

2) Read NEA, AFT statements relating to student 
discipline . 

3) Develop bibliography from professional journals 

and other available sources about student discipline 

4) Become knowledgeable about policies in effect 



ia siriilar discrictb and identify problems 
associated vith those policies* 
3) Become knowledgeable about current practices 
ip. this district. 

6) Idenciny groups in the community xvho are interested 
and will be likely to become involved In developing 
a discipline policy. 

7) Draft proposed policy statements. 

S) Hold and attend informal discussions with students^ 
faculty, administrators J parents, board members^ 
community leaders . 

9) Hold formal meetings with members of these 
groups . 

iO) Develop plan to evaluate policy that is adopted, 

PROPOSED TI>rELIN£: 3y September 1 : Secure administrative and board 

support for program. Identify administrators who 
will be involved. 

By September 30 : Completed bibliography^ reading about 
discipline issues. Be familiar with legal framework 
constraining policy. 

By October 31 : Developed statement of proposed 
policy alternatives. Hold informal meetings with 
representatives of staff, student, parent groups 
and community groups . 

3y December 31 : Hold formal meetings of all groups. 
By January 31 : Develop proposed policy statement 
and evaluation plan. 

By February 28 : Present policy statement to involved 
groups . 

By March 31 : Board adopts a policy and evaluation 

plan. 

By April 36 : Publicize policy through news media^ 

meetings with involved groups. 

'rCMOUTEXE AND SKILLS NEEDED TO COMPLETE ACTIVITIES SUCCESSFULLY; 

Knowledge of legal framework^ psychological and organizational 

rationales underlying different policy alternatives 
Communication — written and oral/ formal and informal 
Working with individuals, small and large groups 
Negotiation 
Conflict resolution 

ADMINISTFLATI^/E AREAS IMVOLVED: 

Pupil personnel administration 

Utilization of staff and personnel administration (this might include 
inservice training for existing litafi on classroom management, 
identifying the need for new positions and developing job 
descriptions) 

Community relations 

Business management (e.g., determining costs If staff changes 
are suggested) 



CLirriculun (e*g* , incorporaciag uaic5 to change student behavior 
into curriculum) 

INVOLVED: 

Superintendent — make initial contacts vith board, approve the 

project, suggest corrJtiLinity leaders, administrators vho should 
be involved. May rnc!:a some initial contacts to these groups 
to introduce intern. Secure office space and secretarial 
help . 

Principals (list) — Provide information on current policies and 

practices, discuss probable consequences of different approaches, 
introduce intern to staff and students, help arrange cneetings, 
:nay conduct some meetings, ensure access to information. 

Asi?i5tant Principals (list) — Provide information, assist in arranging 
meetings . 

Etc. — .AJ.1 involved administrators will provide feedback to the 

intern^ suggest additional actions she might take, meet with 
her ^vhenever necessary to discuss projects. 
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Mon ic or lug che Internshj^:? 

The IC^S stnf: felc that frequent :non i tor inc^ vai impor t jin l ^ partic- 
uiarly at the beginning of the internship year. A clear niGnitorin^ process 
vQuic insure thac the intern and those working with her attended to their 
responsibil it ie5 for her activities . The process helped adninis t rators 
contribute to the in tern *s c^rowth . Without forTnal, structured moo itoring 
interns easily could i^yimerse themselves in routine duties while their 
ad:ninistrator5 already ^vere so occupied with their vork that rhey v;ouid 
have little tit^.e to observe and analyse intern, pro^^^ress. In addition, 
much of the valae of the internship lies in the opportunities to discuss 
events '^"ith other adminiscra tors and to receive frequent; honest feedback 
on perf orTiance . Monitoring was designed to provide occasions for such 
in tera.c tion so that in terns did not cone isolated . 

Several foiTns of monitoring intern activities occurred. Each intern 
vas required to keep logs which recorded her activities daily. Each month 
she sutr.iTiarized those activities and analyzed her ora behavior and the value 
of her activities. Interns r^et informally with their administrators often, 
but they also scheduled formal meetings weekly or biweekly to review the 
loi^s and consider changes. Interns met with the ICZS Coordinator twice 
a semester, or ^/nenever necessary, and spoke with her freauently by phone. 

Each intern was required Co keep a brief lo? documenting her daily 
activities. Most used che form shown in Figure 4. Initially, ICES staff 
thought that suc:i a log would be essential if the intern were to become 
d issa t is f led with her ac t ivities or mired dol:^r^ in rout int^ o r bus>^vO rk ^ 
The loe would be evidence to use in negotiatine chan^es^ The log was 
designee to help the intern and those working with her deterTTiir.e not 
onlv how she s:?ent time but with whom and where. 
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L:?.t.et:ns vere asked to revie^..^ this evidence frequently and Co analyze 
IE. They were to consider whether they vere spending too much time as 
passive part icipan ts j working alone or with one individual or groups in 
one or c:vO locations and whether their activities ^^ere of any value to 
them or to the organization. 

Intern and administrator reaction to the logs varied* Some interns 
found the log a valuable tool, ^^hlle others found it burdensome. L^^nere 
administrators were Iviterested in examining the log and used it as a basis 
for discussion, interns considered the logs useful* 

After the first semester, some interns experimented vith other forms 
of logs or journals* However, no form of record keeping was suitable for 
all interna* As their workloads increased, they neglected logs* Less 
chan one chird of the group maintained logs consistently throughout 
Che year* 

Internship Settings and Schedules 

Each intern's background^ abilitici' and career plans in combination 
with the school district's resources were considered in developing the 
best possible internship experiences* Selection of settings for each 
intern was a crucial decision* In identifying the position, location and 
super'jisors for each intern, districts attempted to give interns experi- 
ences wich exemplary administrators and to broaden cheir educational 
experiences , 

Most interns had a "primary internship," where they spent che :iiajorii 
of cheir nimej and a ''secondary internship" designed to broader* their 




svart^ness of ouher adniinistrative ^ir^^s and of their schoQi di^criccs, 
Sinct^ :?.cst iriLicrn^ planrLed :o s<^^k princ ipalsnips apon cocipltirion of 
cne pro'^r^m, the Tisjority spent their primary internships vith building 
level administrators. Secondary incernships ^^'ere spent in a variety 
of central off ice positions. 

Conclusions 

The most successful incernships were those whiare interna had 
iiignifxcant responsibilities. The intern had to remain in a setting long 
enough to becorr^e a trusted membei: of the social system in order cc have 
such responsibilities. In the cases where interns experienced a variety 
of central office functions, spending tv;o or three weeks in each setting, 
they did not have the opportunity to complete significant tasks. 

The division into primary" and "secondary" internships was ef fee t iv 
This schedule gave interns the necessary dis trie c-vide experiences that 
would not have occurred had they been scheduled in a building for the 
year , 

The internships gave all participants invaluable opportunities to 
learn about school administration. All participants benef itced from 
the internships . 



THE ixts:rn i:: the school district: 
THE \TCHITA AD!ii:;iST[l.-\TIVE i:;Tr:R:\Sr:i? ?rqg?jc-\ 

R, Scuck;; 3.nd Samuel E, Spaznt 

Public school discriccs frequ^snciy become involved in ^-.cminiscrative 
incemship pro^ram£> either alone or in cooperation with universities,^ 
Clearly, universities are dependent on the cooperation of local districts 
to provide good experiences for their students. In addition to fac ili eating 
univers". offerings, raany districts provide their Ov.tl internships to 
train their out\ staff members, co increase the number of wonen and minority 
group meir,bers on their administrative staffs, or as a prerequisite for 
assuming an adnin istrat ive position , As field ^based e:^per iences become 
more popular and more frequently required for certification or greduate 
degrees, administrators in large districts confront increasing numbers of 
requests for internships, wTiat once was an infrequent opportunitv to 
assist in the preparation of future administrators can become a si'^nificant 
responsibility, 

U'ichita, Kansas has a long and successful history of providing 
appropriate administrative experiences for interns , Ivicnita^s internship 
program grew out of a typical cooperative reletionship between the district 
and I'j^ichit a State Universi t y , Approximately twelve years ago the intern- 
ship became an integral part of the requirements for graduate students in 
the Education Specialist Program in administration. Since that time the 
district also hes provided internships for individuals from other unxver-- 
sities and in specializat ions other than adminis trac ion. 

Intern selection involves both university faculty and district 
administrators, ^Jhen students become eligible for university credit for an 



innerr.^hip , z'ney ^'ppl'^' :he ci^cric t lor placement Each applic:in t 
psrt icipai-j5 i?. at leai;t tv:o i-tervievs viih school di£Lric: acrr^in is t: r". 
before : ina 1 " lacs^neac . Dur ici'Z tae inLervievs , candidaces leam the coti- 
diclons ur.cer vhioh internships are strucLured aad z'ne diiLricc's e:-:Dec- 
tacions ol chec. '^^nile disLric:: adminiscrators hava the rizhz zo reject: 
aay applicant, they rarely do so, However, each year one or ;:.ore candidates 
decide a£;ainst an Incernship program following their interviews %ach the 
school diszrict adninistr ators , Perhaps self-selection is a form of 
screening , 

Upon selaccion, the nev interns are asked to provide a list of goals 
3jnd objectives to be achieved throueh the internship program. Assignment 
to an adniin is trat ive supervisor is deterT^ined, at laast in part, by those 
objectives. In every case, interns are discourai^^d fron attempting to 
soend tine in several offices during the internship period. It is obviously 
more advantageous to concentrate afforts in one or ti'.'o divisions or depart- 
nienDS than to visit a number of offices briefly under conditions which make 
the intern an observer or visitor rather than an active participant in the 
activities of that office. 

Judging from feedback the district has received from interns after 
the ir internship experiences , goal ident if ica t ion promotes the success of 
their programs. Goal setting helps the administrative supervisor deal 
tangibly tv^ith the expressed needs of the intern, and it .^.Iso encourages 
the intern to take the initiative in designing eM^^er ienc es , Each intern 
is urged to evaluate his or her experiences in light of those objectives 
and to communicate frequently vith the supervisor about the degree of 
progress coward those goals. This arrangement perm.its a supervising: adninis^ 
trator to n^ake adaptations to help the student meet his or her needs. 



vrnile the diszricE ynay provide a £rr^=ll mile^'.^e :=;[:ipenci zo defray che 
costs of travel or the job> usuc^ILy neither the district ncr the univer^^ity 
prcvides salaries cr fellovshlps zo the mcems. Sirtce n:ost ?;tuder.::^ in 
edLica c ional adr?,i:i is era tdon pro^rarr.s are enp l0;'ed in schools and c anno z 
afford to take en e:-:tended leave of absenca, they rarely opt for a fall or 
spring ir.ternship. insread they atcenpt a summer internship. This, 
however. Units their opcions in terms of activities to observe and superb- 
visors to tv^ork vith . 

The length of the internships varies according to credit hoLir recuire- 
men t s set by the un i vers ity . However . gene r al ly it is agreed chac the 
internship should be long enough to allow the intern to become vitally 
Involved in the work of the office to which he or she is assigned, and 
S'.:ch involvement encourages the comnletion of a project normal!;- requiring 
several veeks . 

School sy s t ems ^ interns > and their supervis ing admin istrators benefit 
from internships. The 3chcol system receives the services of an ei^tra 
idmini=;traccr during the internes assignment. Since interns typically ar*^ 
experienced educacors with graduate training in administration and other 
educational fields, these services are valuable. In addition, the school 
?;ystem can be assured that the intern has a greater understanding of school 
district problems , a 1 1 it^^des of management personnel , and procedures for 
decision making and problem solving. Inva r iab ly the in tern shares this 
information and newly acquired attitudes with others, and the school 
system bt^nefits from the positive public relations. This benefit is mag- 
nified when in c eras cone from other school districts in the statc-^-. Large 
syscer.s frequentlv have ^'big brother" iriage among districts, and the 
ir:^^age can be offset by the positive experiences tbeir er.ployees have as 
adminiscrat ive in terns in the wichi ta system . 



A school sys^i^r. such as v'ichica 15 ablts seafi Ics :ic:nin is c raclon 
vi::h inalvidijals \-no highly 3oeciali:ied in 3. ^iven area. IrireruS . 

%'0 r k in J -..'i spe cial is i: s , ^ra helped :o apply cheore ica 1 concep c s to the 
praccical realities of school sy^Ctirrt rr.anaeep.en:: . 

Adrninis crac i ve s up t^r visors have responded pos i t iv^a ly co invo 1 veir^en c 
in ihe internship progran. >Joc only do they consider ic their professional 
responsibility tc help train potential administrators, but they enjoy che 
oppor tun.it ies for personal growth vhich result fron the telf analysis 
invo Ived Tchen on^^ at temp ts to share e:vpe r ti se v ith a no t her izid ividual . 

The district experiences no serious problems in offering the intarn- 
shlp. A rajor concern occurs if several interns attampt to schedule an 
experience in the sair.e functional area, for this creates a heavy deiriand 
on one or t^'o people vho must supervise several interns at a time. ■■fnen 
this problem is encountered, more discussion is held to develop alternative 
experiences vhich mi^ht parallel or duplicate the experience the intern 
spac i: ical ly reci:est ed . 

Since districts normally pey no salary zz! interns, financing the 
internship program is not an impo r cant concern . The ma j or cost is the 
in- kind con tr ibu t icn of t ime and effort the individual supervisor spends 
on structuring and monitoring the intern's experiences. 

The benefits of an internship, both to the prospective administrator 
and to the district, out^.vei^h the minor prob 1 ems inter nsh ips can create . 
3y providing internships the district adds veil trained applicants to the 
pool from ivhich it selects adininis tra to rs , increases understanding of 
admin istration among teachers, and builds 2;ood relat ion ship s vith c ther 
aistricts- 



THE ICES i:iTERM5Hr?: a:: i:;TEa:r s rilpokt 

by Xeib^ Shervood 

Durip.^i; zh^ 1973-79 school year, I was ICES Innerri in the Garden 
Lity, kansaSj school district. Vj"hat follows is an account of my year ther-s, 
now the Internship vas set up, the problems I encountered and how I dealt 
vith them, changes In the original internship plans, activities I ves 
involved vith and the changes the internship brought about in T:iy personal 
and professional life . 

I have also included an in-^depth description of one tnajor activity - 
5tarr recruitment - and my recorr.mendations for the structuring of future 
administrative internships . 

Initial Plannine 

USD ^57 serves 4000 students in Garden City, Kansas, and the sur- 
rounding rural areas. It consists of one multi-building high school 
campus, tv;o junior high schools, sev^n city and six rural elementary schools, 

an .idministrative complex and 3 school service center. The district con- 

« 

rr^cts special education services from the Ki^h Plains Special Education 
Cooperative, vhich has its headquarters in Garden Ciry. 

The district's adminis cracion saw the ICFS project as a Tneans to 
help Implement revisions in their affirmative action plan. These revisions 
specirically stated that more women and rnembers of minority p*roups were 

needed in administrative positions. The superintendent and Board of 

_ ^ J.' 

[i^aucation decided not only to participate in Project ICES but to supplement 

the stipend Project ICES provided its participants. The Board deterTTiinsd 
chat the intern it selected would receive her normal teachin:^ salarv. 



Th^y zeiz that the £al:^ry guaranciee ^.vould insur^^ th^c v:oT?.5n heading sinj^lc^ 
parent: t.2nilies could participate. The discrict also a.^reed to provide 
office space, Sccrecarial as s is t^iiice , and travel rv.oney to its intern. 

The internship position was announced to the general steff and appli- 
cations ^v-ere solicited. The district followed the acfirTnative action pro- 
cedures used to hire its adininis tr ato r s . A selection cotnnicitee of building 
and central office administrators, school board members, and community 
re pre sen tat Ives conducted interviews and chose the intern, 

Even before applying for the ICES program I had begun to orepare for 
an administrative career. In addition to taking most of the course work 
required for the Education Specialist degree in administration, I had 
Caksn an administrative practicum in che sup er intenden cy . I had spent 
four years as a Language Arts teacher and tvelve years as a counselor 
in t;ie Garden City system, "'rhen selected for the internship, I ^v^as the 
District Coordinator of Guidance . 

During my career I also had served for tvo years on the district's 
Curriculum Coordination Council, I w;:.s active in local and state education 
associations and had served as presidenc of the Garden City education 
Association, National Education Association delegate, ^negotiations Council 
member, and treasurer of the Souchwest Kansas Uniserv District. 

The Personnel Director, the ICES Coordinator and I arranged the terms 
and placement of the internship. It y^^as designed to meet a specific set 
of career goals, Ulnile my experience as a' counselor had given me familiarit 
vith building level administration, I needed to learn more about central 
office administration and district-wide concerns. My experience in com- 
puter applications gave ne skills the Personnel Office could utilize, so 
ve developed a ?-nonch contract that gave me Central f^ffice vork in personne 
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curriculun and finance, an opCLon zor building ^'.'ork, a flt^xible schedule, 
nnd an ofrice in Che Adminiscr.-acion BuLldin^. 

My jce:i_:=1 inLernsnip activities \^^ere planned wich cht: .assistance o : 
a "support: Ce ^n/' consiscing of ocher dis tr ic t-wido ad[:^in i s tracers . '--/e 
ident i I ied specific accivicies to provide dis trice- wide exper iences that 
would prepare T?.e for a Central Office adnin is trac ive position. With ny 
as^oeiat^d adrr^lnistracor, I prepared intern agreement to fornalize the 
decisions about uy responsibilities and activities. 

The superintendent of schools took responsibility for those actlvitits 
concern ing in te r ^=^ove rnnt^ntal re la t ions , general school manas^ement ^ and 
3 card of Education/ administrative relationships , During the year , he 
included r.e in such diverse activiuies as meeting ^^ich community agencies 
to revie^^,* district needs, consultation with the Board's actorney concerning 
various legal matters of the district, and presentations to the Board of 
Education concerning personnel needs , facilic ies and instructional reports . 

Since r.ost of the experiences planned for me were in personnel manage- 
ment, I worked most closely with the Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
and Administration. Ke also coordinated activities for me that included 
the supervision of financial and business operations, transportation, food 
services, and maintenance and grounds operations. 

I also worked with other key adniniscrators in the district. The 
business manager and the various division managers were most helpful to 
re as I studied each area and participated in daily activities. 

{>ne of my ongoing responsibilities was vorkini^ vith members of the 
Curriculum Coordinating Council on public relations efforts concernin^^ 
Curriculum matters and consultation 'vork. As a result of my efforts, 
newspaper and ocher r.edia coverage of district instructional activities 
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In creased si^nlf icanniy. I closely wich reporters to increase 

coverage of a v;idiS rao'^e of iustruccioual topics includiu;^ che followine: 
scieuExfic studies durin? the solar eclipse, materials available in the 
district curriculiLT, materials cencer, elementary physical education 
3C tivities in movement educa tion , a j un ior h igh curriculum in veue real 
disease education, and using drama in the classroom. 

Consultation work with the Curriculum Coordinating Council as s Vnole, 
and with individual chairpersons, involved planuint^ strategies for cur- 
riculum revision, creating evaluation formats, facilitating the development 
of leadership styles and skills for departtnent chairpersons, and facilitating: 
more ef f ect ive Council mee t; ings , 

I mp le men t at io n of the In t e m sh ip 
FiexibiliLV was crucial to the success of the internship. During 
its course, the original plan yas changed- Initially it established that 
I was to spend the first semester moving from one area of responsibility 
to another, participating in daily activities, discussing the overall 
picture with the area's administrator, and selecting and carryins^ out 
special projects as situations allowed. The second semester was to be 
spent in zv-o or three areas where I was to have full responsibility tor 
dailv activities. But while the outline of the original plan was utilized, 
the emerging needs of the district, some changes in personnel, and a change 
in my interescs dictated chat I become basically involved in personnel 
matters durins the second semester. 

In August 1978, USD -57 adopted a Lau Plan designed to assure che 
Office of Civil Rights chat the district would overcome educational defi- 
ciencies and racial isolation of lan'^uage-minori ty children. The plan 



i : ic-^ ZTi3.z zr.^ : = = c:h i:'; 2 : includ 1 5ui : i c i£nt number o : : cacr:er 5 

In ish r f par.ish , 

The i 5r c Super in L eiicep. L si:p ervi s€d che r,e<r,o c ia c ions , vor kin-::; 
vitn cdiVZif Ljl3z^<1 bzzzi ^ as ir,g "n^^e t: and confer'^ sess Loas ^^1 classified 
SlI^e: anc supervising hud^d^ analysis and ocher routine zctivicies, 1 
prepared da^a to help In negotiations decisions. 

After several ccriferenc!=;S involvin z central QEiice adriiaistrators, 
I was 2ssi'zned the duties of planning recruit inent: efforts, supei: vising 
campus visits and other racruirrnent activities that included the evaluation 
of recruiiTT^enc efforts, I received che valuable assistance of the Associate 
Administrator and the Superintendent at each step as we v;orked to fulfill 
the intent 0: the Lau Plan for our district, Evaluation cf the recruiiiment 
efforts was not co<apleted when it vas tiir.e for me zc leave, hut by then 
ihe district had reached almost 60 percent of the 20al, 

Tvo personnel changes affected my internship. At the end of the 1977- 
L973 school y-iar, the ,^sslstant Superintendent resi.ened, vfnile his replace- 
ment agreed to be my Associate Administrator) we experienced some initial 
difficulties. My exper ienc e in the district helped him as he became or ien ted 
to district staff concerns and the basic functions of the personnel office. 

Then, just aa the 1973-*1979 school year ber.an, the highly experienced 
executive secretary in Personnel resigned. Office procedures boc^ped do^^n 
and troublesoi^ie decays interrupted the usua.1 smooth flow of work , Her 
absence was felt to varying degrees the entire school year, A compoundine 
problem occurred when we moved inro a nev administration building. 

Another factor that af fee ted my internship vas my chan<: Ln^^ interests . 
s-\s I votrVied more and more in the personnel area , l decided Jihat should be 
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uc:iviri^£ -i=ezei \-iee:> ^v.zira school di:5crlcc :unc :ioninc , :ioi-;i:ver ^ 
Cta■ii^:u:^ . r epec io-c? or int er^s : in p zhe act: Ivl t:les r^i;;;it be . >.ni le 

c ^pLferances^ nakin'^ :i:i3nc i^l 'Incisions and -aziactin^ needed pro- 
crar^^ '..-ere revardini, knowin-c chac I va:5 aelpir.^ [lo provide ar^ *^ducacic=i 
: J r c ho us and £ of chi idren ^^as ::iOi e re^'ardir.g . I learned j U5C how ni,i:ch 
has no occ^jr behir.d nhe scenes to keep ^ school syst-^m :unccionin^^ wt^ll. 

/iany oi: Tiy acrivitit^s involved planning sessions and ongoing activities 
vitzh adrninlstracors * 0^ particular value vere Che for^ial ^nd informal 
CL.'^nf er^nces ar.on^ school acm.inisiracive stazz concerning ongoing ^nd upcoming 
prcblerns, I vas especiallv interesn^d in che lon^-ranee planning sessions 
ccnceminz recrui::?.er,c of reaching scarf, ^nc 1 carried ouc rasponsibilities 
"hroughouL che encire hiring process, from publicizing a position through 
screening a pp 1 ica c ion 5 , interviewing and evaluacing candidates , recomniend Ing 
prospect: s co the Board and preparation of che contract terms and signing 
or che T:e\: staff :reni,bers. 

I v;as also intertasced in Sa cur day workshops and vjork sessions vith 
other adT.inist rat ive staff and with outs ide consultants. Primarily , 
focused on discussing how to provide equal educational opporc uni ties for 
:Tilnorit>' children. I also benefited from consultint^ with a faculty meTriber 
from the University of Kansas on the 'o^xiting of job descriptions and position- 
analyses . 

I participated in the weekly neetings of the central office staff and 
building administrators and in the bi-monthly Board of riducation .Tieetings 
and found them to benefit my study of district administration. Topics of 
discussion varied - som.e items came up time and time a^ain ■■■hile others were 
dealt ;/ith quickly , Sample topics were attendance polio ies for students , 
the uocominc; Board e lec t io ns . hiring Tieeds , educa t ional needs o c" 



LjU'Zu^iZ^-n.incr i cy jhi Idr en, ce ache r r:e^20 l i.^t ion ^ , i^.wsuins a^ainsc Che 
di.-^cric: .inc Bo^rd policy r^^vi^ions oz :^:iny type5. They ail called tor 
.^dri.iniSLrat ive research and recomiT^endat ion^; , plans , and evalua::ion of 
cuirrenc ezzozZSy and I shared in nhe necessary research and presencac ions 
chrougheuC uy incernship year . 

Two areas o i individual respo ns ib il 1 cy , bo ch successful endeavors , 
were hl^hli,2:hcs o: iny year; the daca processing PERSOMNEL program and 

iripIerr.enLacion of oarkini: spaces ar eacb, of the school buildings co 
serve cne hand icapped , 

Ivnen the Assistant: Superintendent resided, I assumed major responsi-* 
bility for PERSONNEL, the data processing pros;rarn that helped facilicace 
salary arid personnel information, I was i^iven perm.i^sion co supervise che 
necessary zrial run to conduce liTLited parallel u;5e of che system, Uithin 
zwo months I had corrected che prograrnming problems, and die parallel run 
\v^as in prc-eress* In addicion, new capabilities '.v-e re designed and imple- 
mented ^o that the salary information could be used in projecting salary 
increases during n e:^ot lat ions sessions- The full potential of the program 
vas never reached, but 1 vas able to detarm.lne that the system i.-orked and 
could be quite useful in personnel administration. 

In order to secure city-designated parking for the handicapped at each 
school building;, I studied local and state statutes, learned how to asses3 
parking needs according to architectural and landscape needs and learned how 
to work vith City Kail, The resulting parking plan, :^;riich conforms co Kansas 
lav arid .'LMSI recommendations, should be fully imulenented before the 1979-19S0 
schoo L vear , 



Sea:: Rc cruinTTLenc — A ValLi.iblTS Incerrt^hip Activity 

".1 rl V in 7^ib ru:^.rv zh^ .icm ini= ^ ^ ive star f bT^-^an zo conf-jr in ouddr 
zo decer^'.ine ho\: best zo i;o abouc the recruitnent n-ecessary to imple^eac 

Lau Plan, Caani;es: in recruitinp: practices vere clearly needed, 
Discrict: recr:^i:^r5 had not visited campuses the previous year; and, 
in :act, recrui t:?.ent seemed to have depended solely upon prospective 
teachers respL,-^ndin^ to placement office notices. As a result, the pool 
or miaority applicants was s;nall, 

A "lor^ cornprehensive plan was needed for another reason. During 
the spring of 197S, the district had adopted an Equal EmpioyTnent Opportunity/ 
Afrirmative Ac::ion Plan which emphasized the need to employ a higher 
percentage of minority teachers to rne^^t the district's needs. The EEO/.A.A 
plan also documented the advisability or enip loy ing mo re women in admin is t ra- 
tion and :nen in elementary teacher positions, 

A r eques t vas made to members of the communi ty to help the sys tern 
identify available minority candidates and under-utilized staff , 'Jhile 
conferring vich several communi ty leade rs , ve found that they we re r eluc tant 
to participate because some of chem felt that minority applicants had 
not rrpceived fair consideration in the past and chat only lip service 
vas being paid to improving hiring practices. 

Consequent ly J central office staff made making direct contacts vith 
community Hispanic leaders a priority. As a result of this effort, we 
began to receive their support. Names and addresses of possible candidates 
began to trickle In, and we began chree months of frequent telephone 
3nd mail contacts with placement officials, prospective teachers and 
references , 



I propo.^c'i 3. pljn CO recruit Spcinisii-ipeakin^ L^.ichers on collisge 
canpu.^e^, And iz vas iccepced, vi::h slieht □ocii : ic^*cion , and put into 
action. The director ol' the Ldu Plan had received grant n:oney for the 
recr^jitmenc of teachers co uieet Lau needs, and an agreement was reached 
that the nioney vovilc be conjbinec vith district funds co conduct campus 
recruitrtent trips in Texas, California, Nev Mexico, :jebraska, Colorado, 
Oklahoma and ^^ansas , 

I :iiade most on the contacts vich pLacenienc offices and sec up travel 
arrangements. As it turned ouc, we had to cancel visits to alL the 
California ca:apuses and most of che Texas carrxouses because we A^ere unable 
to generate interest anion^ prospeccive teachers there^ and our travel 
schedule co inc idea ^vith Spring Break on a number o f campuses , Tvjenty 
campuses in six states -jere visited by various district personnel, and candi- 
dates from almost all t^.^ienty vere invited for in-district lnt:ervie',^;-s , 
Several of the candidates "^ere offered contracts. 

In addition to campus visits, we also contacted directors of bilingual 
programs, made direct contact with prospective teachers and established 
a more personalised In-district interview, Recruitnenc material packets 
vere made up, and more irhan a thousand were distribuced to students on 
campus, to candidates vho contacted us, to the directors of 93 bilingual 
programcS and at several regional and national meetings vhere prospective 
teachers mi^^ht be contacted by district personnel, 

Fiesidents of the community submitted the names of possible candidates, 
and each one received a personal visit or telephone call. Usually che 
calls were made at nighT: if we were trying to contact studencs who were 
In class or worked during the day. Placement directors in three states 
submitted liscs of possible candidates for our use, and each was contacted 



person. J 1 Ly . "sln^ r proc€:dcre5 , hired several niino r i t v szq.zz 

p^mcv.s ?y c!:e end or May: and vner. E lerr, rnere vt^re iiidic^EilonS thac 

several :?.or e vou Id be hired. 

A 5c":;nary of vhac our cisrricc learned about rec rui c ir.^ ir.iaoricy 

s::af: include iorr.e importarLt faces and ideas. 

U MirLoricy applicants often do not make use of university piaCf^-- 
n^ent se^vice^ but are ■ncre likely to look on their o^-^^n for 
positions. Placing ads in student new"spapers before a re- 
cruiter visits campus is advisable, Canipus visits should be 
limited to one's o^-n state and the contiguous states. ?ros- 
pec::s in other states should be contacted through listings 
published by bilingual programs . 

2 . Rectuic^r.ent ceans should be C0T?.po sed of one to three people 
who are billing to travel e^^tensively, vork hard and ac- 
tively seek to rne^at the identified needs of the di^itrxct. 

3. Prior to visiting a ca.TipuSj make several contacts by letter 
and phone calls with the placement director. Also have a 
planned conference while en campus with this individual. 
Involve minority staff in all recruirment efforts, especially 
with non-minori ty candidates , so that prospec t ive s taf f rec- 
ognise the district's dedication to affording educational 
equity for all students. 

5. Adhere strictly to exi-^ifing EtO/jKA policy — no prospective 
candidate can be dismissed from consideration for any 
discri.Tinatory reason . 

6 . "dt ilize community leaders to identi fy prospec t ive minor it.y 
teachers willing to move to your school district. 

7. 3e sure to have a generous telephone and travel budget. 
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?rob it^TP.s ^nd Co pi-r^z Straueg ies 

/!oi c p r : cncLiun red vere related zo nhe "e-^ness o f ^my po^ ition 

2nd -iy supervisor In che district. They irLcluded conflicting perceptions 
of vh.it internship should be, up.cie:ir ^oals and the usual ambi^uicies 
found In new vorking relationships- 

One liability or "ni^i^ess" ^^as chac it took awhile for [tte co gain 
the full tru^t not only of :ny supervisor but also of the ceacral office 
steff, 3ec3use of ruy recent affiliation w±^h the teachers^ association, 
1 vas soTT^etin^es left out of ongoing situations. The district was faced 
with court act ion involving teacher negotiations and was eventually forced 
zo reopen the previous year's negotiations. >fy strategy for coping with 
this situation vas to make myself available to assist in non^polit ical 
projects in order to free other central office administrators for negotiations 
vork. 

As the school year progressed, cny associated administrator and I 
agreed on the nature of rny intern experience. Our perceptions and goals 
began to merge in discussions concerning v.-hat experiences an intern needed. 
The entire support team saw the need for flexibility and my need to more 
fully de^^elop the capacity to quickly grasp situations, make decisions 
and folic^w them through to a conclusion, Consequentlv, ^^e tried to design 
uhV experiences to meet these goals, 

Personal and Professional Changes In My Life During My Internship 

Much of the popular press about women in management centers on the 
conflicts of changing social and professional relationships. I can 
attest CO the tru th of this reported conf lie t , My in terns h ip year was 
a rather Lonely time for me. My teacher friends felt awkward vith my 



c nan-zed scat^^^ ^r.d cfcen excludt£;d rie izron their pl^ns. The scrain of 
reopened lejicher nej^oriacions 2r.d r^y ^ri[bi2;uous posicion as "some sorz 
of cerLtr^L of:lce acniiniicrator'' and ''oQe of rherri" che problen. 

ic [:00k a lon-^ cii^e to develop social re la c ionships wich che adtninis- 
craLiiv^^ 3caf:\ The central office scarf did nor appear zo inneracc 
socially, md I had very little time afcer vorki,rLg 60-70 hours a week 
to develop nev social rela c ioaships away from the ^.^orld of work. 

iJse or vhat time I had ijas a problem. I devot^^d tivO summer school 
sessions as veil as the school year to che internship position and had 
no guarantee thac chere would b<^ an administrative position for me ;vith 
the district when I finished. I hed to be ready to Tnove to another 
school districc and, therefore, worked throughout the school yeer to 
increase the salability of iny home and escablish my professional credentials 
wich various placemenc agencies. By the time it became clear that no 
position would be available in USD 457, I vas able to put my home on the 
:aarket and schedule interviews in other school systems. But throughout 
the year, time management was a problem — too much needed doing in too 
little time . 

Changes in my professional life were also complicated and time de- 
manding. I moved from a we Il-a rt iculated position as a junior high counselor 
and district coordinator of guidance to a vaguely defined job viewed 
as a temporary position yith expectations, demands and responsibilities 
that could only be defined with time. As it worked out, I moved from the 
limited interests^ program supervisions and facilitation of student decision- 
freaking as a counselor to the supervision of staff, district decision-making 
and shared responsibilities for improvement of sen/ ices . 

Because I established m.y own areas of personal expertise in data 
processing and reorganised information systems , proj ec t rol low-up became 
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a ?roblr£2m for tn^ diiCricc vhen ic was tirp.e for rut^ co leave. I had 
Z'i r^Qu^sz chat ^nher adnuni^trators do zh^i foLIo^.-up, -jind scne of in 



s never : ltlJi i7,ea . 



RGCOTnnierida ciorii ror Future IncernshiDS 



The ad:niniscracive internship needs to be a paid position, as mine 
vas, so thaL the intern can participate fully in adriinistrative activities 
durin^^ che school day and during free ti:ne. 

It is important chat the intern have time 1:>uilt into her work schedule 
to foster contact ^^-ith other interns, keep sysuematic records of progress 
and analysis and to complete necessary classwortc leading to certification. 

Independently directed projects must be balanced with group decision- 
makin'z 2z\6 ;v ith hand Ling daily routine z^atters. Ivliile my individual 
projects vere of niuch personal interest and value, the district profited 
from the activities I did i^'ich other district administrators t 

I strongly recornmend that a district set up an internship program 
only if there is top-level administrative, as well as districr^-vide, 
support for the idej. The intern will need an associated administrator 
who has strong interest in the internship. That administrator must create 
a structured support team to meet with the intern periodically to review 
progress and to set goals. Also, formal evaluation at the end of the 
internship should involve the intern. 

These were the planning, problems, changes, beneficial activities 
and recomn^.endations involved in one ICES intern^'hip. My special thanks 
to the district administrators of USD ^51 and the ICES directors and 
coordinator for their assistance and support during the term of my 
internshio . 



rni:-L\R-:" OF U5A SUBCONTa; CT ACTIVITIilS 

The Un?L ced School Adnin isLraro rs of [\an3as , the umbrella organ iz2 c ion 
of ^rate acrniaisLraLor's associaLions, provided offioe space, secretarial 
services . suppl ies and equio^nent and services such as photocopving, mailing 
and telephone for rhe ICES coordiracor chroLi^.h ics subcontract t/ith the 
UniverslLV of Kansas?. The USA and especially che executive director, 
Dr * Jerry 0, Schr^siner, who also served as an associate director of Project 
lCE5, -ore than fulfilled the terrns of the subcontract. 

The first sir. tr^onths of the project V7ere especiallv busy. During 
that period the project coordinator and t^'o secretaries were hired, and 
the coordinator's office v/as equipped. All these decisions involved a 
he avy t ime corrnicnen t for Dr . Schr e iner . 

The I'SA subcontract also paid for consultants vho t^'orked vith the 
entire group and vri th individual i.n terns. Deannelle Tacha , associate 
dean of che university of Kansas School oi Law, ^nd Barbara tvudlacek, 
director of public inf orr^.tion , Topieka Public Schools, ^poke to interns 
durin^; th^ suT::Tr.er. Dr. Herold F^egier, professor at che iT.iversity of 
^:^nsas, went to Garden Cicy and Dodge City to work with Sharon Gerties 
and ;!elba Sherwood and their administrators in the fall of 1978. 

Vaen Dr. Adkison was first hired, Dr, Schreiner made a special 
effort to introduce ner to Kansas educators. Because she was new to the 
state, this was especially beneficial. Dr. Schreiner introduced her 
to the State Departrr.ent of Education Advisory Con^inittee of Superintendents 
and CO tl^e "-"S.A g;overning board and other USA corr^mittees as well as to 
individual educators . 

?■! 



Che VSA :-.-ork'ic zo increase cor-municacions bect^i^en Project IClS 
and adr?.in istrators in tht^ sI:a^:t^ . Its ne^'si^iictc^r , The Adr::iaiscrator ' s Merr .o , 
regular iv included in zormac ion about ICES . Dr. Schreiaer encouraged the 
planner ci che L'SA regional meetings in Augu^^c to put the project on 
che a^ianda, and most did. In addition ICES was in on che program of 
the estate USA convention for both years of the project. USA al,'co made 
efforts CO ha vi^ the proj ect included on agendas of meGt in n;s of non-US A 
".eecin^s such as ^aiisas Association of School Boards. 

Finallv, USA continued to stctiss the importance of hiring the he^^t- 
qualified admin istrators fron poo Is t^jhich include vorien and minor i ty-gr cup 
mtambers. Through its liaison committee wijih the Kansas Association of 
School Boards ("CASE) . the USA drafted a joint statement on "Minorities 
and "^^^'one^t in Adr.inis trat ion which was adopted by the USA reprasentat ive 
as^e::^bly and tancatively endorsed by the ^ASB board of directorSr Dr , 
Schreiaer helped those interns seeking positions outside their ajTiploying 
districts in the job search. 

In surmnary che USA provided invaluable assistance in inplemen t ing 
Project ICES. It continues to pronvote equity in the hiring of administrators 
and includes ^-onen on its slg^'^if leant committees. The facilities, secretarial 
ser^/ices and support provided under the subcontract were superior. K'ithout 
che participation of the subcontractor, the program would not have had 
its sue cess . 



CHAPTER '7 

dissl:mi::atil\^; 

Di^z^eiiiiRat iotl o: inforTnacion about Project ICE^S c-nd its resuit5 wa5 
essential Lirsz to as5L:re the sxxccess of the oroject in state and second 
to ttnccura£;e adoption of similar programs in other states. In-^state com- 
:nunications vere Impo rtan t for several reasons . Pub Ilex zing che success 
of the progra.Ti and the activities of the interns affected administrators 
and board members 'vho are in a position to hire incerns and ether vomen 
for adn^ini s tr ative pos it ions , The clear evidence that the ICES inte rns 
'vere compecent, effective administrators would impact future hiring decisions. 
Second, women in the state have had little evidence of administrative oppor- 
tunities* Publicity about the ICES model was seen as one way to encourage 
other vonen to consider adn^ln istrative careers. 

The most important vehicle for statewide dissemination was the United 
School Administrators or^ an izac ion , USA structures an effective comnmnica- 
tions netwo rk used by most adminis t ra tor s , The USA news let ter , The Adminis - 
trator ^ s Me mo , regularly included information about the project and the 
interns. Each intern vho chose to do so wrote a lengthy description of 
che intern activities and career plans to be featured in an issue of the 
newsletter. Feedback to interns and ICES staff indicated that ad:T!inistrators 
did read the ICES reatures , 

ICES scaff and interns also attended the regional meetings USA holds 
in Augusc , In 1973, before the internships had begun, Adkison , Sailey, 
and Schreiner covered the regionals and described the project to adminis- 
trators. In 1979, after the completion of internships, the interns attended 
many of the regionals. 
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ICES vas :e:it:ured -it Che USA .?,nnual convention in 197S. 1979, and 19S0, 
'.vhile c^'^n:;. on r.iie 7^ro[2:rar^ irr.Dortant, even Tiora Ip.oc'rL.int was the oppor- 

tunity the conventions jfroraed to interTis to neei a variety o "7 sdmin is tr.ic ors 
rroETi ill parts of :he st^ce. Interns indicated th^t, in thL^ir three years of 
attendance, they rirst were regarded as oddities and vere sonetines treated 
as sex objects. However, b^- the chird year they were '^"ell received, treated 
as p r o : es s ional s * and not pe r ceived as a Ftiino r i ty . Dur in^ t hose three years , 
the par r. ic ipat ion of other woiTien in the convent Ion also increased. 

The project vas featured in the University ot Kansas School of Edncation 
'Newsletter, in rnany local newspapers, and in Choices , a publication of the 
>fidv/est Sex Desegregation Assistance Center. Interns attended a vide variety 
o: professional meetings '^^'ithin the state during the 1973-1979 school year. 

As it becarr.e evident that the ICES [node! could be implemented success- 
fully, national dissemination became a priority. As was the case within the 
state, the dissemination strategy stressed utilization oc c ommunica tion^i 
channels already in use by educational decision xakers. At national conven* 
tiii'as, ICES staff presented papers and participated in panels. Papers were 
submitted to nat ionally read publications . In addit ion , tvo monof;raphs 
consistin^^. o: articles witten by ICES participants were prepared, and four 
videotapes "^-ere produced. Table 3 lists these products. 

In addition, publications of others and participation in conferences 
j;enerated considerable interest. The Kaooan, April 1979, in an article 
on vomen In administration , featured several WEEA- funded p trogram.s , including 
i CES in an article by Ellen KimrrLe 1 ^ Doro thy Ha r low, and >^ary Topping en c i t led 
"Special ?ro?;ranis to Promote 'vomen into Educational Admin is t rat Ion /' This 
attic le 3tener ^ t ed considerable interest and requests for in f orrr^a c ion , ranain^ 
:roo women wanting: advice on how :o break into administration to university 



Iv. Arr^l. 1^'"^, t-.ind^i ^ zonfdrr^nc^ o: itii urnnze'^i vhc v^^r'^^ 

irL'.-olv^::c 1- rh^ .\ii'\LrL ^ and ^Ij^o^r^enc oi" vcTT:t:ri in educatiijinal Jidnini^- 

■zs'7:Lr'3.r^ oj^r 'jr^icc: vicih zhose Ln other icac^^s. rirLally, the ICES st^ff 
v,'i^ invitee Z-Z' attend a t ra in in?: ^e^^ iori for S scar: c cr.dsic t^d by Dr . 
ShitLey McCune. A£ a resul: of incyairies. ve shi::)p^id larre nu-beri of 
:ne : 1 r 5 t r.or.o pranh to stale dapartTien in MinneiCt a . Arizona » and 
t^olorado . >]Ono :raphi so ^ere di£t r ibuted at the raeecin:: . 

'./.a have r^ ce ived incuir ies arouc the pr^(?ran :ror:t un ive r^ it ie£ , 
^EA ' a . raa icnai labora^rori^i . fcu.ndBzions , publia iChoii^l d iitracr a and 
indivicv-^- 1:^^ throaahout tht2 nacloii. ?.espcnse lO the ICES t^ccel has bea:^ 
en th i;::^ ia^- 1 ic . aont In^ie o receive rer; ue^ c a : or in forrf^ac ion six aionths 

after iha a ad a : the cj i^c t . 
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